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Our  Duties  As  College  Citi-     Freshmen's  Place  in  College 
zens  Life 


In  order  that  the  well  being  of  its 
citizens  may  be  promoted,  every  well  or- 
ganized community  has  found  that  laws 
are  necessary.  T\\e  responsibility  of 
putting  these  laws  into  effect  rests  upon 
each  individual.  Each  student  who  en- 
ters college  should  feel  this  responsibil- 
ity and  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  college, 
notwithstanding  the  temptations  which 
surround  her.  Even  if  the  officers  of  the 
Student  Government  Association  are 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  up- 
hold the  laws,  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  is  in  no  way  removed. 

Whenever  and  wherever  the  student 
goes,  she  should  be  careful  not  to  do  or 
say  anything  that  would  throw  any  ill 
reflections  on  her  college,  because  the 
behavior  and  attitude  of  a  student  has 
much  to  do  with  the  reputation  of  the 
institution  which  she  attends.  There- 
fore every  student  guided  by  reason  and 
loyalty  should  observe  all  regulations  of 
college  life. 

In  addition  to  obeying  college  laws, 
"Service"  should  be  our  motto  and  we 
should  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  unto  us.  While  we  are  in  col- 
lege we  should  do  everything  we  can  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  well  being  of 
everyone  around  us,  so  that  upon  leav- 
ing, we  may  feel  that  we  have  done  our 
part  in  trying  to  be  a  good  citizen,  and 
in  helping  to  make  our  college  a  more 
beautiful  place  in  which  to  live, 


The  new  girls  hold  a  position  in  the 
life  of  the  North  Carolina  College  which 
is  of  more  importance  than  is  generally 
attributed  to  it.  The  Freshmen  are  here 
not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  quality. 
Their  place  is  very  insignificant  in  re- 
spect to  the  position  held  by  the  upper- 
classmen,  but  this  insignificance  shall  not 
last  long.  The  abilities  of  the  Freshmen 
are  still  dormant.  The  year  will  tend  to 
bring  them  out,  to  release  the  executive 
powers  harbored  under  verdant  appear- 
ances. These  new  girls  are  the  sources 
of  amusement  for  the  upperclassmen, 
they  are  the  topic  of  jest  and  laughter, 
and  their  inquiries  are  found  to  be  ab- 
surd, but  they  are  only  Seniors  in  the 
embryonic  state.  From  these  dormant 
personalities  three  years  hence  shall  come 
the  leaders  in  all  phases  of  college  life. 

The  new  girls  will  realize  their  des- 
tiny here  when  they  will  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  college  life.  As  yet, 
they  are  still  the  immigrants  at  Ellis 
Island  viewing  with  dimmed  eyes  the 
vast  possibilities  stretched  out  before 
them.  Will  these  foreign  people  be  as- 
similated? 

What  A  College  Education 
Should  Give 

College  may  do  many  things  for  us,  if 
we  are  the  right  kind  of  students.  But 
the  college  will  not  do  everything  for  us. 
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It  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  we  can 
win  our  way  to  higher  and  nobler  wo- 
manhood. Whatever  we  are  we  must 
make  ourselves,  but  to  spend  four  years 
of  our  life  in  college;  is  one  of  the  great- 
est things  we  can  do.  A  college  educa- 
tion should  be  and  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  to  us  if  we  learn  to  use  it 
in  the  right  way.  The  college  will  bring 
us  in  contact  with  the  great  minds  of  the 
past,  and  the  great  men  of  all  ages.  We 
must  spend  our  lives  in  our  own  com- 
pany, and  only  the  educated  person  is 
good  company  for  himself.  The  unedu- 
cated person  looks  on  the  things  of  life 
with  a  narrow  view  while  the  educated 
person  has  a  broader  view  of  the  things 
of  life. 

The  college  brings  us  face  to  lace  with 
the  great  problems  of  nature  and  from 
the  study  of  nature  we  can  gain  much 
help.  The  college  not  only  teaches  us  to 
face  great  problems  but  to  face  them 
seriously  and  to  work  patiently  until  they 
are  solved.  Our  college  course  will  bring 
us  in  contact  with  people  whose  influ- 
ence will  strengthen  us. 

The  training  which  comes  from  as- 
sociation with  one's  fellow-students  can- 
not be  estimated.  Although  it  is  true 
that  a  few  who  are  overburdened  with 
money  or  spoiled,  fall  into  bad  com- 
pany, and  leave  college  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  when  they  entered  it.  How- 
ever there  are  only  a  few  of  these  among 
the  great  number  of  students  who  at- 
tend college.  The  average  student  en- 
ters college  for  a  purpose,  these  are  the 
teachers  of  the  future,  and  these  are  the 
kind  of  students  one  likes  to  associate 
with.  Among  our  college  students  are 
the  best  of  young  women  who  Ihelp  to 
build  each  others  character.  Many  a 
college  graduate  will  tell  you  that  she 
learned  many  things  in  college  which  she 


values  very  much,  but  most  of  all  she 
values  the  friendship  of  her  companions. 

What  the  educated  woman  believes  she 
takes  on  her  own  proof,  not  because  it  is 
the  belief  of  her  political  party,  or  com- 
munity and  not  as  one  whose  opinions 
are  formed  by  the  belief  of  otheis.  "To 
see  and  understand  things  as  they  really 
are,"  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  an  ed- 
ucated person,  and  to  impart  knowledge 
to  others  is  a  great  service  done  to  one's 
community. 


To  Thank  the  Freshmen 

It  seems  very  fitting  that  the  first 
number  of  The  Coraddi  should  be  the 
work  of  the  newest  class  on  the  campus. 
They  have  responded  splendidly  to  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  literary  debut, 
and  it  is  with  a  deep  appreciation  of  their 
enthusiasm  and  interest  that  the  staff  of 
the  Coraddi   submits  the  opening  issue. 

Every  contribution  in  the  magazine 
has  been  written  by  a  Freshman  and 
the  pile  of  copy  that  still  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  editors  attests  their  present 
interest  and  promises  much  for  the  fu- 
ture. Some  of  the  material  is  unusually 
good,  especially  the  short  poem,  "The 
Fool,"  by  Kate  C.  Hall.  The  story  of 
Virginia  Dare,  written  by  Nettie  A.  Hill, 
we  wish  to  commend,  not  only  for  its 
real  worth,  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
its  writer  is  interested  in  the  folk  love  of 
North  Carolina.  Being  a  publication  of 
a  State  College.  The  Coraddi  delights  in 
copy  that  is  truly  North  Carolina  in  plot 
and  setting. 

Again,    Freshmen,   we   thank   >ou! 

The  Staff. 
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Eastertide 

Breath  of  lilies  on  the  breeze, 
Songs  of  robins  in  the  trees, 
Joy  and  peace  in  all  the  air. 
Rest  from  worry,  toil  and  care 
Call  the  world  to  life  anew; 
Bid  with  greatest  joy,  "Adieu," 
To  cold  winter's  biting  blast; 
And  make  men  forget  the  past 
In  the  outlook  just  ahead — 
Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead! 
Many  long  years  now  have  passed 
Since  aside  death's  bonds  he  cast; 
But,  He  is  living  still  today 
To  help  us  mortals  on  our  way. 
Leading  where  the  'fight  is  tough, 
Guiding  when  the  seas  are  rough. 
Giving  hope  when  it  is  gone. 
Angels  praise  Him  with  their  song 
On  this  glorious  Easter  morn. 
While  we  humans,  tossed  and  torn 
By  life's  piercing  tempest  gale, 
Raise  our  voices  shouting  "Hail! 
Christ,  the  Lord,  is  king  of  kings" 
Now  while  all  of  nature  rings 
With  the  glory  of  His  name. 
Every  floweret  seems  to  claim. 
As  it  raises  its  pure  soul 
To  the  sunshine  of  pure  gold, 
That  it  must  help  us  to  sing  "Glory  to 
the  Easter  King!" 

Anonymous,  '26. 
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The  Little  Marble  God 

Brooks  Johnson,  Adelphian,  '26 


The  little  marble  cupid  that  held  aloft 
the  sun  dial  turned  his  head  slightly  and 
sent  an  anxious  glance  toward  the  gar- 
den gate,  overgrown  with  clematis  and 
half  hidden  by  the  stately  hollyhocks, 
that  were  nodding  their  heads  and 
whispering  to  the  evening  breeze.  The 
moon  smiled  dreamily  to  herself  and  cast 
her  light  so  that  the  shadow  on  the  dial 
pointed  to  three.  A  big  luna  moth  with 
delicate  green  wings  floated  slowly  from 
the  nearby  moon  vine  and  alighted  for 
an  instant  on  the  curly  head  of  the  little 
god. 

"She  will  soon  be  here,"  and  it  flutter- 
ed for  a  minute  around  the  head  of  Cu- 
pid, whose  lips  parted  in  a  smile.  Then 
it  disappeared  through  the  cedars. 

"She  is  coming,"  whispered  the  night 
wind,  "it  is  almost  time." 

Cupid  bowed  his  head,  glanced  at  the 
moon  and  became  again  a  little  boy  of 
stone. 

Suddenly  the  flowers  nodded  gently  to 
each  other,  and  the  patter  of  little  slip- 
pered feet  was  heard  on  the  stone-flags 
of  the  walk. 

She  entered  the  garden  gate,  tripped 
lightly  up  the  path  to  the  sun  dial,  and 
resting  her  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
dimpled  boy  stood  as  if  waiting  for 
some  one.  Her  presence  was  like  a  strain 
of  sweet  forgotten  music.  Her  dress  of 
delicately  sprigged  muslin  fell  gently  off 
her  shoulders,  and  a  band  of  black  velvet, 
from  which  hung  a  golden  locket,  accen- 
tuated the  whiteness  of  her  throat. 
Her  light  curls  were  turned  to  silver  by 
the  moon,  but  her  wide  blue  eyes  held 
a  vague  bewildered  expression,  as  if  she 
knew  not  why  she  was  there.  She  looked 


toward  the  ocean,     calm     and     flooded 
with  the  silver  radiance  of  the  moon. 

The  salt-sea  breeze  played  with  her 
hair,  whispering  in  her  ear  words  of 
tenderness  and  endearment.  The  giant 
luna  moth  floated  from  the  darkness  of 
the  cedars,  brushed  her  dress  with  his 
wings  and  floated  slowly  away.  She 
smiled  with  her  lips,  disclosing  her  small 
even  teeth,  but  her  eyes  held  that  be- 
wildered hurt  look,  still  searching  for 
something  they  could  not  find.  The 
shadow  on  the  dial  pointed  to  the  half 
hour.  She  touched  the  lips  of  the  little 
god  with  hers,  looked  around  her  at  the 
garden,  the  sea,  the  white  house  showing 
between  the  dark  cedars,  and  walked 
slowly  toward  the  shore.  When  she 
reached  the  silvery  path  that  led  across 
the  water  she  seemed  to  melt  into  moon- 
light. 

Again  the  garden  came  to  life.  The 
flowers  whispered  softly  and  nodded  to 
the  night  wind.  A  little  fairy  came  from 
her  hiding  place  and  perched  on  a  spra>' 
of  heliotrope.  The  air  was  heav\-  with 
the  odor  of  mignonette. 

"Who  is  she,"  asked  a  white  violet, 
"and  why  did  she  look  so  sad?  She  seem- 
ed to  be  waiting  for  someone.  Did  her 
lover  fail  to  keep  their  tryse?" 

"Hush!"  said  a  rosebud  gently  unfold- 
ing her  petals.  "Did  you  not  know  that 
she  is  only  a  ghost?  Cupid  will  tell  you 
her  story.  He  was  here  long  before  1 
came  and  knows  all  the  secrets  of  the 
garden." 

The  little  god  smiled  a  tired,  wistful 
smile. 

"It's  a  sad  stor\',"  he  mut mured,  his 
mouth  drooping  at  the  corners. 
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"Long  ago  there  lived  a  young  sculp- 
tor, tall  and  slender  with  the  eyes  of  a 
dreamer.  He  came  to  the  old  house  be- 
fore the  war  to  make  a  fountain  for  this 
very  garden,  and  while  here  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  delicate  but  beautiful  girl, 
the  one  whose  ghost  you  saw  tonight. 
Her  father,  disappointed  'and  angry 
when  he  learned  of  their  love,  drove  them 
both  away.  They  went  to  the  City,  and 
in  spite  of  their  poverty,  lived  as  happy 
in  their  love  as  the  birds  that  mate  in 
the  spring. 

"There  a  child  was  born  to  them,  a 
beautiful  boy,  but  the  frail  mother  died 
soon  after  his  birth,  leaving  only  the 
heartbroken  father  to  care  for  the  little 
baby.  He  struggled  on  with  his  work 
but  when  the  child  was  about  a  year  old 
his  health  gave  way.  Knowing  that  he 
could  not  care  for  his  child  any  longer, 
he  wrote  to  the  parents  of  his  wife,  ask- 
ing them  to  take  her  son  and  care  for 
him,  but  they  had  moved  away  and 
never  received  his  letter. 

Then  the  child  was  taken  ill,  and  the 
sculptor  fearing  for  its  life  spent  his  last 
money  for  some  marble.  Out  of  this  he 
carved  a  cupid,  using  his  son  for  a 
model,  so  that  his  image  would  be  pre- 
served after  death.    The  boy  died  of  fev- 


er, and  his  grief-stricken  father  took  pas- 
sage on  a  ship  bound  for  the  orient  and 
was  never  heard  of  again. 

"I  am  the  likeness  of  their  dead  child, 
and  in  me  his  spirit  remains.  After  my 
father's  departure  I  was  sold  at  auction 
with  the  rest  of  his  goods  to  pay  his 
debts.  For  years  1  stood  forgotten  in  the 
dark  basement  of  a  ware  house.  Then 
one  day  an  old  man  came  to  our  town, 
who  had  grown  feeble  while  searching 
for  his  daughter  and  her  lover.  Bowed 
down  with  grief  and  remorse  he  wished 
to  ask  their  forgiveness  and  take  them 
back  to  live  with  him.  An  old  woman 
who  had  been  present  at  my  birth  told 
him  the  pitiful  story. 

After  a  long  search  he  found  me  and 
had  me  placed  in  this  garden  where  my 
mother  lived  and  loved.  Her  body  rests 
under  the  willows  in  the  little  grave 
yard  beyond  the  house. 

Every  night  at  tBree  her  spirit  comes 
to  love  the  image  of  her  child  that  she 
had  never  caressed.  But  always  she 
walks  toward  the  sea  waiting  for  her 
lover,  and  the  night  wind  whispers  to  her 
that  some  day  his  spirit  will  come  to 
meet  her,  and  they  will  walk  arm  in  arm 
o'er  the  silvery  path  that  leads  across 
the  water." 


The  Fool 

Caps,    bells,    motley. 

Fool's  laughter. 

Scoff, 
But  the  tears  come  hotly 

After 
When  he  takes  them  off. 


Caps  and  bells — a  fool's  array; 

So  say  the  wise, 
But  I  know  better,  since  today 

I  saw  his  eyes. 

Kate  Hall;  Cornelian,  '26. 
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Virginia  Dare 

by 
Nettie  A.  Hill,  Cornelian,  '26 


Twilight  was  falling  upon  the  English 
colony  at  Roanoke  Island  one  fall  even- 
ing in  1587.  Several  families  were  gath- 
ered about  in  very  small  and  roughly 
built  log  cabins.  A  small  crop  was  on 
the  right  of  the  cabins.  The  dark,  dreary, 
and  unknown  forest  was  behind  them, 
and  the  Roanoke  river,  which  flowed 
into  the  mighty  Atlantic,  separated  the 
settlers  from  their  beloved  ones  in  Eng- 
land. At  this  moment  a  cruel,  fearful 
tribe  of  Tuscarora  Indians  surprised  the 
settlers  with  an  attack,  and  in  a  short 
time  all  the  settlers  had  been  murdered 
except  the  baby,  Virginia  Dare.  Virginia 
Dare,  the  first  white  child  born  in 
America,  had  been  born  on  August  18, 
1587,  at  Roanoke  Island.  Eleanor  Dare, 
her  mother,  though  unable  to  save  her- 
self from  the  cruel  Indians,  hid  her  child 
in  a  corner  of  the  chimney  in  the  log 
cabin. 

The  Croatan  Indians,  who  were  very 
friendly  to  the  settlers,  arrived  too  late 
to  save  them  from  the  cruel  Tuscaroras. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  colony  they 
found  the  settlers  murdered,  the  crop 
burned,  and  the  cabins  destroyed.  Many 
of  the  settlers  had  been  scalped;  others 
had  been  hanged,  while  others  had  had 
light-wood  splinters  thrust  into  their 
bodies,  and  fire  set  to  them:  and  others 
had  been  tortured  in  other  ways.  The 
Croatans  and  the  Tuscaroras  engaged  in 
a  short  battle,  after  which  the  Tuscaro- 
ras sought  refuge  on  the  mainland. 

The  only  colony  at  Roanoke  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Tuscaroras.  The  inhab- 
itants were  massacred,  the  crop  burned, 
and  the  cabins  torn  down  by  the  Indians. 
Marcononis,  chief  of  the  Croatan  tribe, 


wandered  around  the  destroyed  colony, 
and  as  he  came  near  the  torn-down  cabin 
of  the  Dare  family,  he  heard  a  faint,  ba- 
baby  cry,  which  was  the  cr}-  of  Virginia 
Dare.  Wandering  in  the  direction  of  the 
cry  he  found  her — a  beautiful,  blue-eyed 
baby  girl,  a  little  frightened,  and  pinch- 
ed with  hunger — in  the  chimney  corner. 
Although  these  Indians  had  been  friend- 
ly with  the  English,  they  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  young  baby  in  the  col- 
ony. Eleanor  Dare  had  guarded  her  baby 
very  closely  against  the  Indians,  for 
she  was  afraid  that  some  unfriendh'  red 
man  might  kidnap  her.  Neither  did  the 
Tuscaroras  know  about  the  bab\'  Vir- 
ginia; if  they  had  known  they  \\ould 
have  captured  her  and  carried  her  back 
to  their  camp.  She  would  have  suffered 
from  the  cruel  treatment  of  these  In- 
dians. The  Croatans  were  astonished 
when  they  found  the  child,  for  the\'  had 
never  seen  an  English  bab}-. 

"Tiny  pale  face!"  exclaimed  Tacheese, 
one  of  the  tribe. 

"White  flesh — blue  e}es,"  said  another. 

"I  take  pale  face  baby  to  Tacomis." 
said  Marcononis.  "Some  day  be  squaw 
to  Santeo,  my  son.  He  be  chief  of 
Croatan  one  day.  All  little  children  in 
our  camp  like  little  English  friend." 

Some  of  the  Indians  in  the  tribe  he- 
came  curious,  and  began  asking  ques- 
tions about  the  little  stranger. 

"Whose  child  is  she?"  asked  Natasse. 

"English  no  like  us.  We  make  big  full 
when  baby  comes  to  camp.  Build  bon- 
fire, and  have  big  dance"  said  Wattawa- 
see. 

"They  afraid  of  us  Red  Men,"  replied 
Tacheese. 
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"English  colonies  across  the  border 
make  war  on  us  we  take  to  our  camp," 
said  Wattawasee,  a  little  afraid  of  what 
might  result. 

Marcononis,  unafraid,  decided  to  the 
baby  to  his  Squaw,  Tacomis,  and  his  lit- 
tle son,  Santeo. 

"Tacomis  love  babies,"  he  said,  with 
great  pride,  as  he  lifted  Virginia  into  his 
strong  arms.  "She  love  English  baby  as 
she  were  her  own,  for  'tis  alike  in  all  wo- 
men." 

From  the  settlers  the  Indians  had 
learned  how  to  write  the  name  of  their 
tribe  in  English,  apd  before  they  left  the 
destroyed  colony  they  carved  the  word 
Croatan  on  a  tree  nearby,  with  hopes 
that  the  English  colonies  across  the  bor- 
der would  some  day  come  to  their  camp 
in  search  of  the  baby,  Virginia  Dare. 

"We  bring  no  harm  to  pale  face,"  ut- 
tered Marcononis,  as  they  left  the  colony. 

Thus  the  Croatans  started  out  for 
their  home,  which  was  fifty  miles  along 
the  coast  from  Roanoke.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  camp  with  the  new  guest, 
Tacomis  took  charge  of  her,  feeding  her 
milk  from  Indian  corn,  and  giving  her 
a  bath  in  the  stream  that  flowed  by. 
Only  a  few  of  the  tribe,  including  Mar- 
cononis, Tacomis,  his  squaw,  Wattawa- 
see, and  Tacheese  knew  the  identity  of 
the  child.  Marcononis,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  tribe  from  hostile  Indians  and 
English  colonies  nearby,  kept  her  par- 
entage a  secret,  Virginia  Dare  grew  up 
among  .Indian  customs,  religion,  and 
language,  and,  with  what  she  thought, 
Indian  parents. 

Several  years  passed.  Virginia  grew 
into  a  beautiful  young  woman.  She  had 
been  hardened  to  rough  Indian  life.  Her 
skin  was  no  longer  white,  but  had  been 
tanned  by  the  sun  and  the  wind.  From 
her  babyhood  she  learned    the    Indian 


customs,  language,  and  religion.  She  was 
now  a  young  woman,  and  was  the  most 
beautiful  one  in  the  tribe,  although 
many  wondered  at  her  fairness.  Young 
Santeo  taught  her  the  birds  and  wild 
flowers  of  the  deep  forests.  They  learn- 
ed the  stars  together,  every  path  in  the 
woods,  all  the  animals,  and  every  bird 
call.  He  taught  her  how  to  manage  a 
canoe,  and  how  to  shoot  a  bow  and  ar- 
row. When  Virginia  was  not  roaming  in 
the  woods  with  Santeo,  Tacomis  was 
teaching  her  how  to  weave  baskets  and 
how  to  make  beautiful  strings  of  beads. 

One  day,  Marcononis,  accompanied  by 
Santeo  and  Tacheese,  went  out  hunting. 
Some  Tuscaroras,  who  were  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  Marcononis  for  his 
friendliness  toward  the  English,  were 
lying  in  ambush  for  the  chief  of  the 
Croatans.  When  the  opportunity  came, 
one  of  them  thrust  an  arrow  into  his 
breast.  After  a  hard  struggle,  Santeo 
and  Tacheese  wer^  able  to  carry  the  old 
chief  back  to  their  camp.  On  his  death 
bed  he  called  for  Oienda,  the  name  the 
Indians  had  given  Virginia  Dare,  since 
they  did  not  know  her  real  name. 
Oineda,  really  believing  Marcononis  to 
be  her  father,  rushed  into  his  tent,  and 
threw  herself  across  his  breast.  Mar- 
cononis, with  the  last  breaths  of  life  in 
his  body,  raised  up  and  took  Oienda  into 
his  arms. 

"Oienda — Oienda — you — you  are  pale 
face.  You — go  back  to  pale  face,"  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  voice  weak  and  low. 

Oienda  was  amazed,  and  a  little  fright- 
ened. 

"People  massacred  by  Tuscarora,  mean 
Indian,  many  year  ago.  You — only- 
left.     I  bring  you  here — you  baby." 

Again  he  paused,  becoming  weaker 
and  weaker. 
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"Tacomis — tell  you.    Go  back  to  peo-  in  Carolina.     Marcononis  no  like  you  be 

pie.     English  colony  in  Carolina — you —  Indian — you — pale  face." 

go."  Oienda   bent  over   Marcononis.      The 

Marcononis  fell  "back  on   the   bed  of  old  chief  opened  his  eyes  for    the    last 

skins.     A  few  moments   more    and    he  time, 

would  be  gone.  "Oienda — go  to  people.  You — English." 

"I — pale — face?"  cried  Oienda,  holding  "No — never,"     said     Virginia     Dare, 

out  her  arms.  "You  good  to  me.    You  protect  me,  love 

"Yes,"    answered    Tacheese,    who   was  me,  give  me  food.    No,  no.     I  no  leave, 

bending  over  the  dying  body  of   Mar-  1   be  Santeo's  squaw.     I    keep    care  my 

cononis.     "You — English.     Go  to  people  mother — Tacomis." 

Streams  and  Folks 

it  seems  to  me  that  streams  I've  seen 
Are  like  the  folks  1   know 
Some  bright  and  sparkling,  dashing  gay 
Some  calm  and  smooth  and  slow. 

One  day  I  saw  a  babbling  brook 
And  then  and  there  1  knew 
That  1  had  seen  a  certain  girl 
Who  always  babbled  too. 

A  creek  half  hid  by  willows  bent 
Brought  an  old  man  to  mind 
Who  calmly  'neath  his  silver  hair 
Beamed   on    all    mankind. 

A  rushing  roaring  stream  to  me 

Is  like  a  mighty  man 

Who    strives    and    works    and    does    the 

most 
To  help  the  world  he  can. 

Some  streams  just  flow  along  and  are 
Not  seen  by  many  men 
And  yet  without  them  fields  would  parch 
No  flowers  would  come  again. 

Just  so  with  people  1  have  known 
Not  praised  or  lauded  high 
Who  bring  pure  happiness  and  joy 
As  the\-  pass  quietly  by. 

Liicile  Wynne,  Adelphiav.  '26. 
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Hidden  Treasure 

Grace   Williams,  Dikean,  '26 


I  was  staying  at  my  grandfather's 
nouse,  for  he  had  not  been  very  well  for 
several  years  and  no  one  except  my 
grandmother  now  lived  with  him.  All 
of  my  aunts  and  uncles  had  been  married 
for  some  time.  Grandfather  seemed  to 
get  better  when  anyone  would  come  and 
stay  with  him.  He  was  getting  old  and 
was  becoming  very  child-like  in  his  ways. 
He  was  an  old  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
and  still  lived  on  his  old  plantation 
where  a  few  of  his  faithful  negroes  stay- 
ed with  him  and  cultivated  the  land.  My 
grandfather's  father  had  also  lived  on 
this  same  plantation  but  there  had  been 
many  changes  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  barn  had  been  made  larger  and 
many  other  improvements  had  also  been 
carried  out.  The  old  house  which  had 
stood   there   for   years    had    been     torn 

down  and  in  its  place  a  larger  house  was 
built.  The  house  was  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  small  hill.  The  green  lawn  sloped 
gently  down  in  front  of  the  house  and 
was  partially  shaded  with  trees.  There 
were  several  rose  bushes  in  the  yard, 
which  were  now  in  full  bloom.  A  garden 
full  of  the  old-fashioned  flowers  lay  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  in  front  of  the  house  was  a 
spring.  It  was  a  great  rest  to  be  out  in 
the  country  after  a  stay  of  months  in 
the  noisy  city. 

The  neighborhood  rumor  had  it  that 
my  great-grandfather  had  been  wealthy 
and  the  people  seemed  to  think  that  he 
had  buried  his  riches  in  order  to  keep 
them  safe  during  the  unsettled  conditions 
of  the  Civil  War,  but  the  whole  planta- 
tion had  been  explored  by  some  of  the 
people-who  had  such  suspicions  and.  no 


treasure  had  3'et  been  found.  My  grand- 
father had  enough  to  live  on  comfortably 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  but  he  was  by  no 
means  to  be  called  wealthy. 

The  day  was  hot  and  sultry.  1  had 
tried  all  day  long  to  make  myself  com- 
fortable but  I  did  not  succeed  very  well. 
When  the  old  house  had  been  torn  down 
the  books  that  had  belonged  to  my  great- 
grandfather had  been  moved  into  the 
new  library,  but  no  one  seemed  to  take 
any  interest  in  them  or  even  read  them. 
Lacking  anything  else  to  do  that  day,  I 
finally  decided  to  look  over  these  old 
books  and  see  if  1  could  find  anything 
worth  reading.  After  I  had  examined 
many  of  them  I  at  last  found  one  that  1 
thought  would  be  interesting  and,  picking 
it  up,  1  started  to  the  spring  to  read  for 
a  while. 

The;  green  trees  gave  a  cooling  effect 
to  the  place.  A  carpet  of  green  grass 
extended  for  some  distance  around  the 
spring  and  an  old  bench  beneath  one  of 
the  trees  looked  very  inviting.  The  air 
was  gently  blowing  here,  and  the  willow 
trees  nodded  to  it.  I  sat  down  on  the 
bench  but  my  thoughts  did  not  turn  to 
the  book  in  my  hand.  1  listened  to  the 
twittering  of  the  birds  and  the  murmur- 
ing of  the  water  as  it  passed  over  the 
rocks.  Sometimes  one  of  the  birds  would 
come  to  bathe  itself  in  the  cool  running 
water  but  would  fly  away  as  soon  as  it 
would  see  me. 

1  turned  my  attention  away  from  na- 
ture and  forced  myself  to  read  the  book. 
i  was  soon  interested  in  the  story.  1  had 
been  reading  for  several  hours  when  as 
I  turned  one  of  the  pages  of  the  book  a 
piece  of  paper  fell  out  and  dropped  to 
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the  ground.  I  did  not  notice  it  then,  but 
when  I  decided  to  stop  reading  !  looked 
around  for  somethmg  to  use  as  a  book 
mark  and  my  eyes  fell  on  this  piece  of 
paper.  1  picked  the  paper  up  and  as  it 
was  folded  into  a  very  small  mass  1 
started  to  unfold  it,  I  saw  that  it  had 
some  writing  on  it.  The  paper  had  turn- 
ed yellow  with  age  and  the  writing  was 
so  dim  1  could  hardly  see  it.  It  was  after 
great  difficulty  that  I  made  out  these 
\\'ords : 

"He  who  will  dig  a  hole  four  feet  deep 
and  six  feet  wide  directly  north  of  the 
old  spring  may  have  what  he  firfds." 

I  was  sure  that  1  had  the  key  to  the 
wealth  of  my  great-grandfather  but  I  was 
going  to  keep  my  secret  to  myself  until 
I  had  found  out  what  my  discovery 
would  be.  1  decided  to  wait  until  the 
next  day  so  that  no  one  would  have  a 
suspicion  of  what  1  was  going  to  do. 

That  night  1  could  not  go  to  sleep.  1 
kept  on  planning  and  planning,  what  1 
was  going  to  do  witTi  my  treasure.  I  have 
everything  that  I  had  ever  dreamed  of 
wanting.  1  was  going  to  finish  my  ed- 
ucation and  then  travel.  1  even  planned 
where  I  was  going  and  what  I  intended 
to  see.  1  was  to  visit  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain  after  I  had  seen  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  cities  of 
my  own  country.  Above  all  other  things 
I  wanted  to  see  the  beautiful  mountains 
of  Switzerland.  1  was  going  to  take 
mother  with  me  and  she  was  going  to 
have  to  do  nothing  except  what  she  want- 
ed to  do,  and  enjoy  herself.  Of  course, 
in  this  treasure  there  would  be  enough 
to  supply  all  m>'  wants  and  to  make  all 
m\-  friends  happy. 

1  did  not  sleep  well  that  night,  and 
when  1  awoke  it  was  not  yet  day.  No 
one  was  up,  so  1  decided  to  go  and  get 


my  treasure  and  surprise  them  later.  I 
quickly  jumped  out  of  bed,  dressed,  and 
tip-toed  out  of  the  house  because  1  did 
not  want  any  one  to  be  in  my  secret  yet. 

I  went  out  to  the  barn  and  got  a  mad- 
dock  and  also  a  yard  stick  to  measure  the 
distance  with,  because  1  did  not  want  to 
lose  any  time.  1  hurried  to  the  spring, 
found  the  point  six  feet  north  of  it,  and 
started  to  work  with  a  will.  1  kept  on 
digging  and  digging  and  still  it  seemed 
as  if  I  would  never  find  anything.  I  was 
about  to  give  up  in  dispair  when  after  1 
had  dug  several  feet  the  maddock  struck 
something  hard.  I  dug  faster  and  faster, 
believing  1  had  struck  the  treasure.  It 
did  not  take  me  long  to  find  out  that  it 
was  a  box.  It  was  not  so  very  large 
but  it  was  so  heavy  that  I  was  about  to 
think  1  was  going  to  have  to  call  for 
help  before  I  could  get  the  box  out  of  the 
ground.  I  would  not  give  up  after  work- 
ing so  hard  though,  and  after  a  while  I 
prized  the  box  up. 

The  box  was  lodged  and  1  had  no  key 
with  which  to  open  it,  but  I  ran  quickly 
to  the  house  and  got  a  file  with  which  1 
was  going  to  cut  the  lock  off.  Already  it 
was  very  rusty  and  worn,  but  in  my  im- 
patience it  seemed  a  long  time  before  the 
lock  was  off,  and  1  threw  the  lid  back. 

Instead  of  the  glittering  gold  I  had 
expected  to  see  there  was  only  a  pile  of 
old  worn  and  tattered  books.  I  could  not 
believe  this  was  what  had  been  referred 
to  as  a  treasure  by  the  writer  of  the  note. 
1  picked  up  the  books  on  top,  thinking 
that  perhaps  something  was  under  them, 
but  1  looked  all  the  wa\-  to  the  bottom 
and  still  there  was  nothing  except  books. 

1  was  greatly  disappointed  when  1  did 
not  find  what  1  had  expected.  The  word 
treasure  to  m\'  mind  had  meant  gold 
and  nothing  else,  but  to  my  great  grand- 
father it  had  meant  his  books.     He  had 
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buried  ihem  when  the  South  was  in  a 
state  of  confusion  and  he  did  not  know 
,  at  what  time  he  would  have  to  leave  his 
home.  Above  all  other  of  his  possessions 
he  prized  his  books  and  did  not  want  them 
destroyed.  You  could  tell  by  the  worn 
cover  that  they  had  been  read  and 
studied.  My  great-grandfather  had  been 
killed  during  the  Civil  War,  and  did  not 
live  to  tell  any  one  that  he  had  buried 
these  books  but  he  had  left  this  note 
which  had  been  found  by  no  one  until  1 
was  reading  the  book  in  which  it  had 
been  left. 


After  1  had  partially  recovered  from 
my  disappointment  1  decided  to  examine 
the  books  more  thoroughly  and  see  really 
what  kind  of  books  these  were  that  could 
be  prized  so  much  by  their  owner.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  I  read  some  of  them 
and  found  them  very  interesting.  After 
I  had  read  more  1  decided  that  they  were 
a  treasure  and  that  if  I  read  them  and 
studied  them  I  would  possess  a  treasure 
far  greater  than  gold,  for  among  the 
books  were  some  by  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Scott,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  a  few 
other  well  known  writers. 


To  A  Hydra 

Upon  Studying  Him  in  the  Laboratory 

(With  Apologies  to  Robert  Burns) 
Wee,  squirmin',  writhin',  wavin'  beastie, 
Oh  what  a  wriggles  in  thy  breastie! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

I'm  havin'  hope! 
1    wad  be  laith  to   stop  an'   chase  thee 
Wi'  microscope! 

Na  mickle  supris'd  am  1   to  see 
Thou  hast  na  tongue  nor  e'en  an  ee! 
An'  in  thy  midst  I  canna  see 

A  thing  but  space! 
Then  tentacles,  long,  wavin'  free, 

Hipostome  an'  base! 


Wee,  squirmin'  writhin'  wavin'  beastie, 
Oh  what  a  marvel's  in  thy  breastie! 
Each  wee  bit  cell,  I  clearly  see, 

'S  fulfillment  of  a  plan 
Bound  wi'  as  wondrous  unity 

As  that  in  man! 
Edith  A.  Goodwin,  Cornelian,  '26. 
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Myself  and  I 

Kate  Hall,  Cornelian,  '26 


Although  myself  and  1  are  such  good 
friends  that  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at 
each  other  quite  frequently,  1  appreciate 
the  worth  of  myself,  knowing  that  with- 
out her  I  would  be  only  a  clod,  a  thing 
of  the  earth,  and  myself  realizes  that  she 
needs  me  to  keep  her  from  flying  entire- 
ly away.  I  am  the  earth-bound;  myself 
is  the  spirit — free.  So  it  is  that  when  1 
was  very  much  in  need  of  a  subject  upon 
which  to  write,  I  fell  back  upon  myself 
for  material.  But  because  we  ever  go 
hand  in  hand,  telling  of  myself  necessi- 
tates telling  of  me  so  that  1  alone  will 
not  prove  too  boring  to  you  nor  myself 
too  flighty. 

Myself  and  I  disagree  most  of  the  time 
about  what  we  shall  do  and  say,  even 
about  what  wa  shall  be.  For  example, 
while  I  am  thinking  of  the  three  theor- 
ems in  trigonometry  and  the  long 
French  exercise  v/hich  1  have  to  prepare 
for  tomorrow.  Myself,  this  other  me,  is 
utterly  unconscious  about  them,  because 
she  sees  an  inviting  copy  of  Masefield  ly- 
ing on  the  table.  "Come,  you,"  say  I  to 
Myself,  "remember  how  you  have  been 
talking  about  the  little  time  3'ou  have  in 
which  to  study.  Here  is  the  time;  here, 
the  books;  here  you  are.     Let  us  work." 

As  Myself  is  momentarily  subdued,  we 
pick  up  the  trigonometry.  This  looks 
interesting,  think  1.  Myself  agrees,  be- 
cause her  flights  of  fancy  can  even  en- 
compass the  beauty  of  lives  and  figures 
at  times.  But  alas!  Just  as  we  are  begin- 
ning to  have  a  most  interesting  vision  of 
a  triangle  whose  functions  we  must  find, 
a  little  \\\r\6.  blows  in  through  the  open 
window  and  stirs  my  hair.  1  impatient- 
ly brush  it  back,  but   Myself,  smelling 


spring  in  the  whiff  of  wind,  begins  to 
sing  merrily, 

"Oh!  the  pipes  o'  pan  are  calling, 
"And  the  woodland  trails  are  sweet, 
"And  the  whole  wide  world  lies  waiting 
"The  touch  o'  my  dancing  feet — " 

Then  I  know  that  I  must  be  up  and 
out  to  satisfy  Myself,  or  else  she  will  con- 
tinue singing  and  whispering  bits  of 
lovely  rhyme  which  will  torment  me  so 
that  I  cannot  do  a  thing.  So  it  is  that 
we  slip  out  to  the  woods  and  the  fields 
and  the  hill  to  defy  the  winds  and  to  talk 
to  the  trees. 

I  feel  that  we  should  also  have  some- 
one to  go  with  us;  it  seems  selfish  to  keep 
a  day  like  this  to  oneself.  Myself 
shrinks  in  horror  at  the  idea  and  teases 
me  into  going  alone.  Even  as  someone 
calls  me  when  I  pause  at  the  entrance 
to  the  wood.  Myself  whispers,  "Let  us 
not  hear,  come,  slip  behind  the  trees 
quickly."  So  contagious  is  the  spirit  of 
Myself  and  so  likely  to  rule  when  we  are 
out  and  alone  that  I  do  her  bidding  with 
only  the  faintest  qualm  of  conscience. 

As  we  walk  through  the  woods.  M\-self 
pauses  beside  some  of  the  trees  to  lay 
her  hand  on  them  and  to  talk  to  them, 
while  I  take  an  occasional  cautious 
glance  around  to  see  if  an\one  else  is 
nearby.  M\'self  is  anxious  to  run  along 
the  top  of  the  hill,  to  stand  poised  on  the 
crest  with  out-streched  arms  and  back- 
thrown  head,  and  to  sing  exultantly 
some  dear,  wWA  song  which  belongs  onl\' 
to  her.  Prudentl\-  1  make  M\'self  walk 
instead  of  leap:  I  will  not  let  her  sing 
save  onl\-  to  herself  \er\-  softl>-  as  we 
pause  on  the  hill-top  to  watch  the  beau- 
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tiful  sunset.  I  am  afraid  that  someone, 
seeing  me,  may  think  me  foolish  or 
crazy,  while  Myself  laughs  at  the  very 
notion  of  my  caring  what  other  people 
say. 

When  it  comes  to  the  people  we  like. 
Myself  and  I  are  even  more  prone  to  dis- 
agree. Myself  sees  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  walk  up  to  that  splendid  per- 
son whom  we  have  so  long  wanted  to 
know  and  tell  her  who  we  are  and  that 
we  should  like  to  be  her  friend,  while  as 
for  me,  I  am  far  too  timid  and  too 
afraid  of  shocking  someone  to  do  such  a 
thing.  I  think  that  we  should  try  to  be 
friendly  with  all  sorts  of  people,  but  My- 
self refuses  to  stay  much  with  any  save 


those  who  understand  and  like  the  things 
she  likes. 

Sometimes  I  rule;  sometimes.  Myself. 
I  am  custodian  of  my  gentle,  thoughtful, 
kind,  serious  moods,  as  well  as  of  my 
prudent,  practical,  selfish,  egotistic  ones; 
Myself  is  keeper  of  the  wild,  free,  joyous, 
inspired  ones  and  of  the  stormy,  tearful, 
soul-tortured  moods.  Myself  is  the  poet 
and  I  am  the  workman.  1  serve  as  a 
necessary  leash  to  the  bounding  spirits  of 
Myself,  who,  in  her  turn,  sits  a  little 
apart  when  I  get  egotistic  or  foolish  and 
looks  at  me  with  amusement.  Myself 
and  1  find  each  other  rather  interesting 
and  useful,  although  we  have  our  doubts 
that  other  people  will. 


To  A  Plum  Tree 


(On  seeing  one  in  bloom  in  February) 
Poor,  lone  sentinel  of  Spring 
Standing  there  'mid  thy  bleak  surround- 
ings ! 
No  bees  are  hovering  o'er  thy  blossoms 
Only  the  cold  winds  kiss  thy  petals, 

Did  Mother  Nature  bid  thee  waken 
And    show   thyself    loveliest    of    living 

things? 
Only  sunbeams  now  caress  thee 
All  other  blossoms  are  nestled  in  sleep. 

Shed  not  thy  tinted  petal  yet. 
Stay  with  us  thou  spirit  of  loveliness 
To  cheer  us  through  the  dreary  days 
Till  Spring  comes  forth  in  her  majestic 
glory. 

Dorothy  Stephens,  Adelphian,  '26. 
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The  Practical  Side  of  Beauty 

Ava  Lee  Strickland,  Cornelian,  '26 


Most  people,  perhaps,  think  of  beauty 
as  being  of  little  practical  use,  but  the 
all-wise  Creator  evidently  did  not  think 
so.  For  has  He  not  filled  the  whole  world 
with  beauty?  Field  and  forest,  moun- 
tain and  seashore  all  show  countless  ob- 
jects that  delight  the  eye  by  their  endless 
variety  of  form  and  color.  Even  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  and  in  the  darkness 
of  under-ground  mines,  there  are  num- 
berless pearls  and  corals,  crystals  and 
gems  of  exquisite  forms  and  hues,  all 
showing  the  touch  of  the  hand  that  con- 
trols the  universe,  and  yet  did  not  scorn 
to  make  each  leaf  and  blossom,  each  shell 
and  dew-drop,  "A  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  forever." 

Since  the  time  of  Homer  and  the 
psalmist  of  Israel,  poets  have  never 
ceased  to  sing  the  glories  and  wonders  of 
the  heavens  by  day  and  by  night.  The 
Creator  planned  all  these  things,  and 
looking  on  His,  work,  saw  that  it  was 
"Good."  Then  shall  we  dare  to  say  that 
beauty  is  of  little  use? 

Let  us  see  now  if  we  can  find  out  in 
just  what  way  beauty  is  useful — just 
how  it  affects  our  human  nature  both 
physically  and  morally.  Does  it  really 
promote  our  health,  our  happiness,  or 
our  moral  well-being? 

Brooding  over  sorrow  or  physical  con- 
dition is  often  the  cause  of  severe  illness. 
One's  mind  is  frequently  drawn  away 
from  painful  memories  or  subjects  by 
the  sight  of  beautiful  scenery,  attractive 
or  magnificent  architecture,  and  inter- 
esting pictures.  The  reading  of  well 
chosen  poems  or  other  forms  of  good  lit- 
erature often  serves  the  same  purpose; 
so  does  listening  to  good  music.     In  this 


way,  the  health  is  sometimes  greatly  im- 
proved. 1  am  told  that  in  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  music  is  found  to  be  very  ben- 
eficial in  helping  the  patients  to  forget 
the  troubles  that  have  disordered  their 
minds. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  best  poetry  and  music  seems  to  re- 
sult from  some  deep  sorrow.  Artists 
seem  often  to  find  more  real  satisfaction 
in  their  work  than  in  the  sympathy  and 
companionship  of  human  beings.  They 
frequently  put  their  real  feelings  into  the 
works  they  leave  behind  them — works 
Vv^hich  often  excite  the  wonder  and  affec- 
tion of  posterity. 

It  is  not  only  the  artists  themselves 
who  get  great  pleasure  from  their  works. 
There  are  people  the  world  over  who, 
though  they  may  not  be  able  them- 
selves to  produce  any  great  paintings, 
statue,  poem,  or  musical  composition,  yet 
find  much  pleasure  in  such  productions. 

We  Americans  do  not  know  so  well 
how  to  amuse  ourselves  as  do  the  people 
of  Europe.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say  that  we  do  not  know  so  well  how 
to  enjoy  ourselves;  for  we  are  apt  to  feel 
that  mere  amusement  is  a  waste  of  time, 
a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of;  but  this  is  a 
serious  mistake.  Our  pastimes  and 
amusements  are  likely  to  be  rather 
solemn  and  formal — very  unlike  the 
dances  and  other  merry-makings  of  the 
Europeans.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
dancirrg  and  other  similar  forms  of 
amusement  are  essential  to  happiness, 
but  surely  the\'  do  contribute  materially 
to  the  plerisure  and  brightness  of  life, 
and  this  goes  far  to  promote  health  and 
strength. 
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We  never  see  a  beautiful  landscape, 
sunset,  picture,  or  other  such  object;  we 
never  read  a  charming  piece  of  literature, 
or  listen  to  beautiful  music,  without 
wishing  that  someone  else  might  share 
our  enjoyment.  These  experiences  call 
forth  such  joyous,  unselfish  emotions 
that  we  want  some  companion  or  friend 
to  take  part  in  our  pleasure.  This  is  not 
often  the  case  where  money-making  is 
concerned,  or  the  gratification  of  any 
selfish  appetite.  The  two  feelings  are 
very  different.  As  I  have  said  before, 
the  former  is  entirely  an  unselfish  feeling 
closely  akin  to  the  religious  spirit  that 
recognizes  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Now  if  beauty  has  such  good  and 
wonderful  influences  on  our  nature,  is 
it  not  one  of  the  most  helpful  forces  in 
our  life?  Is  it  not  also  a  glorious 
thought  that  our  Maker  saw  fit  to  fill 
the  universe  with  this  magic  power? 

Shakespeare,  who  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood all  phases  of  the  human  heart, 
has  much  to  say  about  the  influence  of 
beauty  upon  character  and  disposition 
both  of  human  beings  and  of  the  lower 
animals.  One  scene  from  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice"  has  been  so  frequently  quoted 
as  to  be  nearly  hackneyed;  but  it  is  so 
full  of  truth  and  beauty  and  so  appropri- 
ate to  my  subject  that  1  venture  to  quote 
it  once  more. 
"How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps    upon 

this  bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of 

music 
Creep  into  our  ears;  soft  stillness,  and 

the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines    of    bright 

gold; 


There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou 

behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still    quiring   to  the   young-eyed  cheru- 

bims: 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in. 
We  cannot  hear  it." 

The  poet  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  "Chorus 
of  the  Flowers"  also  has  much  to  say 
about  the  influence  of  beauty.  He 
makes  the  flowers  say: 

"We  are  the  sweet  flowers. 

Born  of  sunny  showers. 

Think  when'er  you  see  us,     what     our 

beauty  saith — 
Utterance,  mute  and  bright, 
Of  some  unknown  delight, 
We  fill   the  air  with  pleasure    by    our 

simple  breath: 
All  who  see  us  love  us — 
We  befit  all  places; 
Unto  sorrow  we  give  smiles — and  unto 

graces,  graces." 

"Uselessness  divinest. 

Of  a  use  the  finest, 

Painteth  us,  the  teachers  of  the  end  of 

use; 
Travelers,  weary-eyed. 
Bless  us,  far  and  wide; 
Unto  sick  and  prisoned  thoughts  we  give 

sudden  truce." 

To  show  the  estimate  placed  upon 
beauty  by  the  great  Teacher,  1  may 
quote  from  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount": 

"Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how 
they  grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Sol- 
omon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these." 
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The  Tragedy  of  Getting  Fat 

Una  Tarleton,  Adelphian,  '26 


"My  goodness,  that  can't  be  true,"  cried 
m}/  sister,  as  the  scales  boldly  registered 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds.  "I 
have  been  up  here  only  three  weeks  and 
I  have  gained  twelve  pounds.  I  will  be 
as  fat  as  a  bear  by  Christmas." 

"Quite  a  problem,"  1  remarked.  "There 
is  only  one  solution  to  it." 

"What's  that?"  she  inquired  anxiously. 

"Stop  eating  candy,  cake,  ice  cream, 
zip,  and  we  shall  have  to  stop  having 
those  feasts  we  have  been  having,  also." 

"That  being  your  cure  I  believe  I  had 
rather  get  fat.  But  goodness  me!  All 
my  clothes  are  getting  too  small." 

"Grand!"  I  exclaimed,  "a  good  excuse 
to  get  some  new  ones." 

"I  think  I  shall  take  your  advice  and 
stop  eating  all  carbohydrates,  walk  a  lot, 
run  a  lot,  roll  a  lot,  and  refuse  all  party 
invitations." 

"Aren't  you  even  going  to  the  party 
we  are  invited  to  tonight?  Remember 
she  said  she  had  a  box  from  home." 

"Oh!  Which  shall  I  do?"  she  cried, 
"get  fat  and  have  a  good  time  or  stay 
slender  and  not  have  a  good  time?  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  go  to  this  one 
and  then  not  go  to  any  more  because 
just  this  one  won't  make  much  differ- 
ence." 

"Girls,  what  do  you  think?  I've  gained 
twelve  pounds  since  I  came  up  here  and 
I've  got  to  stop  eating  everything  that 
will  make  me  fat.  1  am  going  to  be  put 
on  a  diet.  I  am  also  going  to  walk  five 
miles  a  day,"  she  exclaimed  as  she  walk- 
ed in  the  room  where  the  party  was  being 
held.  "I  am  not  coming  to  any  more 
parties,   when   you   all   get   boxes  from 


home,  and  I  am  going  to  write  to  mother 
and  tell  her  not  to  send  me  any  more 
boxes." 

An  amused  smile  passed  over  all  the 
girls'  faces. 

"Shakespeare  says,  'If  to  do  were  as 
easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do, 
etc,' "  remarked  one  of  the  girls  very 
solemnly. 

"Well,  3'ou'll  see  if  I  am  not  game/' 
she  said  with  a  determined  air. 

It  did  not  take  her  long  to  forget  all 
about  being  fat  as  the  box  was  opened 
and  the  food  was  spread — such  chicken, 
cake,  pickle,  sandwiches  and  candy,  as 
no  one  except  our  mothers  can  send.  Af- 
ter we  had  done  ample  justice  to  the 
huge  feast  and  were  leaving,  another  girl 
said: 

"Listen,  folks,  1  had  a  special  from 
home  today  saying  they  were  sending 
my  birthday  box  and  I  want  every  one 
of  you  to  be  sure  and  come  to  my  room 
tomorrow  night  at  eight  o'clock  sharp. 
Get  me?" 

"Good!"  cried  all  the  part}',  "\ou  may 
expect  us  on  time." 

After  we  had  returned  to  our  room 
my  sister  said,  "now  those  girls  shouldn't 
have  asked  me  to  their  party,  but  I'll  just 
have  to  go.  If  I  don't,  they'll  think 
hard  of  me,  I'm  afraid." 

"Of  course,  >ou'II  go,"  1  replied  sar- 
castically. 

About  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was 
awakened  by  strange  noises  that  caused 
met  to  feel  most  uncanny.  As  I  bounced 
up  and  rubbed  my  'orbs'  a  most  unheard 
of  sight  greeted  m\'  vision.    'Twas  noth- 
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ing  less  than  gymnastic  stunts  being 
executed  by  my  fond,  plump  sister.  She 
repeatedly  rolled  upon  the  floor  making 
grotesque  and  violent  movements  with 
her  chubby  limbs,  which  reminded  me  of 
an  energetic  hydra  waving  its  tentacles 
boisterously. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing?"  I  ask- 
ed. 

"Reducing  'Ole  deah'  so  1  can  attend 
that  little  party  tomorrow  night.  I've 
'gotta'  fall  off  three  pounds  sol  there  will 


be  room  enough  to  gain  three  more.  Wise 
eh?" 

"Very,"  1  replied  disgustedly. 

And  so  it  happened  every  week  the 
scales  inevitably  told  the  tragic  tale  of 
two  more  unwelcomed  pounds,  in  spite 
of  her  noble  attempts  at  dieting  a  la  ex- 
ercise. The  question  still  existed.  How 
could  the  fear  which  looms  behind  the 
chubby  beaming  faces  be  rerr^oved? 

Ah!  the  tragedy  of  avoirdupois! 


B 


oxes 


Boxes,  boxes,  boxes. 

From  the  North,  the  South  and  East 

Fruit  and  cakes  and  cookies. 

For  many  a  midnight  feast. 

Oh!  the  joy  with  which  we  open  them. 
The  thrill  with  which  we  spy 
Enthroned  within  the  boxes, 
A  juicy,  spicy  pie. 

See  cakes  and  cookies  crowded, 
Between  the  jars  of  jam. 
"O!  run  and  call  the  neighbors  in. 
Come  on!  and  let's  all  cram!" 


We  eat,  and  eat,  and  little  think 
How  jam  and  pie  agree. 
But  O!  the  sleepless  night  we  spend 
To  pay  for  our  midnight  spree. 

And  on  the  morrow,  strangely  pale, 
Subdued  and  quietly, 
We  take  our  places,  one  by  one. 
In  the  In-firm-ary. 

Charlotta  Josenhans,  Adelphian,  '26. 
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Sacrifice 

Julia  Beauvelt,  Dikean,  '26 


They  had  been  engaged  for  so  long 
that  it  was  really  possible  for  them  to 
cease  the  passionate  avowals  of  their  un- 
dying love  long  enough  to  plan  for  the 
future  and  to  discuss  life.  They  were 
very  unusual,  quite  different  from  other 
people.  They  knew  that.  In  fact,  they 
had  often  spoken  with  awe  of  the  unique 
and  marvelous  coincidence  which  had 
separated  from  the  entire  world  two 
people  of  such  insight  and  visions,  and 
had  brought  them  together.  For  they 
did  not  take  life  blindly.  No  indeed. 
They  had  seen  too  many  lives  that  other 
people  were  throwing  away  to  throw 
away  their  own. 

To  the  casual  observer  they  might 
have  appeared  very  much  like  any  other 
young  people.  As  they  sat  idly  rocking 
in  the  porch  sewing  the  aforesaid  observ- 
er would  have  noticed  only  the  usual 
ruffly  white  dress  wit^  a  face  above  it 
not  so  unlike  many  others  which  have 
been  radiant  with  joy  on  other  moon- 
light nights.  Yes,  the  moon  was  shining. 
Everything  appeared  quite  usual  but  as 
we  have  already  intimated  it  was,  in 
reality,  quite  different.  On  looking  at 
him  one  received  merely  the  impression 
of  a  good,  clean,  boyish  face  which  was 
striving  to  look  manly  and  which  seemed 
afraid  of  appearing  too  boyish  as  he 
thought  of  his  responsibility  to  the  young 
lady  in  the  ruffly  white. 

"Yes,"  she  was  saying,  "it  is  up  to  the 
younger  generation.  We  will  not  tole- 
rate the  things  people  have  endured  all 
these  years.  Especially  the  women! 
When  we  cut  off  our  hair  we  cut  off 
some  of  our  silly  responsibilities  with  it, 
thank  goodness!" 


"That's  true,"  he  answered.  "People 
have  taken  all  the  joy  out  of  life  and 
have  converted  it  into  one  maize  of  sac- 
rifice. One  sacrifices  for  the  other  and 
then  he  sacrifices  for  some  one  else. 
Where  does  the  real  living  come  in? 
When  do  they  really  live?" 

"I  can  realize  it  so  well,"  she  replied 
"because  it  comes  so  close  home  to  me. 
Mother  has  given  up  so  much  for  all  of 
us,  for  our  education,  for  our  clothes,  for 
everything.  What  is  the  result?  Here 
we  are  grown  and  leaving  her  and  she's 
broken  and  old  before  her  time.  It's  not 
right  and  I'm  not  going  to  be  that  way." 

"Of  course  you're  not,"  he  assured  her. 
"But  it's  not  entirely  the  woman  either. 
You  know  how  interested  Dad  is  in  any- 
thing scientific.  Well,  it  was  his  great- 
est ambition  to  be  a  doctor.  His  heart 
was  set  on  it  and  he  was  simply  wrapped 
up  in  the  idea.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  only  eighteen.  The  entire  respon- 
sibility of  the  store  fell  on  his  shoulders. 
Oh,  yes  he's  well  enough  off  but  all  his 
hopes  had  been  centered  on  this  pro- 
fession. He  stayed  at  home  and  worked 
for  them  until  all  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren were  grown.  Most  of  them  had  a 
college  education  too.  In  fact,  mother 
and  dad  had  to  wait  \ears  to  marry  just 
because  of  all  his  responsibility.  And 
what  good  did  that  do?  Why  wouldn't 
it  have  been  just  as  well  or  better  for  his 
kid  brothers  and  sisters  to  have  worked 
for  it  and  educated  themselves?" 

"I  know,  and  did  you  ever  notice 
how  people  are  always  talking  about 
making  something  of  their  children,  of 
their  children  doing  this,  that,  or  the 
other  thing.    As  soon  as  they  are  grown 
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and  have  their  education  and  are  ready 
to  start  life,  to  accomplish  things,  they 
are  centered  in  new  life.  They  give  up 
all  they  know  and  alll  they  hope  to  be 
in  thinking  of  what  this  new  life  must 
know  and  of  what  it  shall  be.  But  it 
is  always  the  same  old,  old  story.  No 
sooner  is  this  new  life  ready  to  become 
something  than  it  gives  its  all  to  the  new 
generation." 

"How  few  people  ever  really  see  it", 
he  answered  thoughtfully.  "A  life  is 
never  truly  allowed  to  reach  its  capa- 
city." 

"We  will  not  be  silly  as  the  rest,"  she 
whispered  softly.  "We  love  each  other 
dearly  but  we  are  the  new  generation. 
We  are  of  those  who  see  things  as  they 
are.  You  shall  have  your  business  when 
we  are  married  and  1  shall  not  interfere 
with  it  in  any  way.  1  shall  have  my  in- 
terests and  we  shall  love  each  other  only 
rrtore  because  we  do  not  foolishly  sacri- 
fice our  whole  lives." 


She  was  the  dearest  little  baby  in  the 
world.  They  knew  that.  It  was  the 
greatest  joy  of  Mrs.  Tredway's  life  to 
have  her,  to  dress,  and  kiss,  and  bundle 
up,  and  show  to  everybody.  It  was  Mr. 
Tredway's  greatest  joy  to  tell  the  entire 
office  force  just  how  big  she  was,  just 
how  intelligently  she  regarded  him,  and 
how  very,  very  near  she  already  came  to 
making  articulate  remarks. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night.  The  pale, 
soft  rays  of  light  fell  across  the  .little 
crib  where  she  slept.  Before  getting  into 
her  own  bed  her  mother  stood  beside 
the  crib  and  looked  at  her.  Jim  was  late. 
Betty  regarded  her  with  a  lingering  ten- 
der radiance  as  if  such  a  divinely  sweet 
little  being  could  only  half  belong  to 


earth.  She  talked  to  the  baby  in  a  fool- 
ish mothering  fashion. 

"Oo's  such  a  'ittle  thing,"  she  crooned, 
"and  oo's  so  sweet.  Course  its  muvver 
wasn't  goin'  to  get  her  no  old  satin  slip- 
pers. You  shall  have  the  cutest  little 
shoes  that  ever  was  to  take  your  first 
little  step  in.  And  I's  a  goin'  to  get  oo 
the  cunningest  little  dress,  baby  darling. 
Muvver  saw  the  sweetest  little  dress  up 
town.  It  cost  more'n  she  ought  to  pay 
but  she  just  won't  get  those  old  gloves. 
You're  going  to  be  the  prettiest  little 
girlie  that  ever  was  and  when  you  gets 
to  be  a  great,  big,  beautiful  girl  your 
mother  will  just  sew  and  sew  and  make 
you  heaps  of  lovely  things.  Oh  baby 
dear!"  She  stooped  and  kissed  the  little 
rosebud  lips. 

Then  she  knelt  beside  the  little  bed 
and  prayed  in  her  simple,  trustful  way. 
"Dear  God,"  she  said,  "Thank  you  for 
Jim  and  for  the  baby.  Help  me  to  al- 
ways make  the  baby  happy  and  to  take 
care  of  her.  Don't  let  Jim  find  out  I've 
been  using  the  money  father  left  me  for 
things  around  the  house.  Thank  you  for 
letting  me  be  so  happy  and  oh  dear  God, 
take  care  of  Jim  and  baby."  She  slipped 
quietly  into  bed  and  fell  asleep. 

The  moon  shone  over  the  little  crib. 
As  Jim  came  in  the  baby  gave  a  little 
cry.  He  came  over  and  looked  at  her 
with  a  great  pride. 

"Never  mind,  little  baby,"  he  said, 
"Your  dad's  playing  square  with  you. 
Thank  God  I  didn't  accept  that  posi- 
tion. It's  just  what  I've  wanted  but  it 
would  keep  me  away  from  you  and  Bet- 
ty so  much  and  you  need  me." 

Soon  all  was  quiet  again.  The  moon 
still  shone  over  the  little  crib  and  smiled 
as  it  witnessed  the  eternal  drama,  as  the 
new  generation  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  old. 
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The  Rat 


(With  Apologies  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe) 
Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while   1 

studied,  weak  and  weary, 
Fearful  lest  the  proctor  spy  the  crack  of 

light  beneath  my  door — 
While  1  sat  there  always  wary,  suddenly 

a  noise  came — scary. 
As     of     someone     roughly     scratching, 

scratching  somewhere  on  the  floor. 
"  Tis  the  ghost  of  some  alumna  which 

comes  back  here  o'er  and  o'er — 
Only  this  and  nothing  more." 

Thus  I  spake  to  still  my  wavering, 
though  my  voice  was  somewhat  quav- 
ering— 

Came  a  silence  more  mysterious  than  the 
scratching  heard  of  yore, 

I  tried  to  say  "Who's  there?"  but  could 
not,  something  in  me  simply  would 
not. 

Frightened  as  I  was  by  such  a  silence  of 
my  visitor — 

Silence — no  sound  as  before. 


Though  my  heart  was  wildly  beating,  1 
resolved  to  have  a  meeting 

With  this  strange  mysterious  creature, 
who  filled  me  with  such  vague  alarm. 

In  the  closet,  bent  1,  peering,  when  from 
a  mousehole  I  saw  luring 

A  pair  of  eyes  which  watched  me,  watch- 
ed me  till  I  felt  their  horrid  charm. 

"Get  thee  hence,  oh!  e3'es  of  darkness, 
'fore  you  do  me  some  great  harm." 

Thus  I  spoke  in  my  alarm. 

With  no  more  ado  he  sprang  out,  so  that, 

frightened,  my  cries  rang  out. 
For,  when  he  ran  forth,  I  knew  him  by 

the  color  of  the  fur  he  wore — 
A  rat — why  hide  it  from  \ou?  at  worst, 

it  will  merely  dumb  you, 
While  the  sight  to  me  brought  feelings. 

feelings  I  ne'er  had  before, 
And  I  hope  with  all  my  being  such  for 

me  are  not  in  store — 
Quoth  the  Rat,  "Ah,  evermore!" 

Ruth  Wilsott,  Adelphian. 
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A  Freshman's  Exams. 

By  Anna  Bynum  Hill,  Adelphian,  '26 


Characters : 


Mary — A  Freshman. 

Lucy — Who  is  not  a  Freshman. 

ACT  I 

Scene  I — Room  in  a  dormitory  at  the 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 

Time — 9:00  A.  M.,  the  last  day  of  ex- 
aminations, February,  1923. 

Mary:  (Seated  at  the  table  with  an  op- 
en book  in  her  hand) — "Oh,  how  terrible 
it  is  to  be  a  Freshman!  Here  it  is,  the 
week  of  exams,  and  you  go  down  town 
to  the  movies,  or  make  candy;  and  of 
course  you'll  pass  on  all  your  work.  But 
look  at  me!  I  study  all  day,  and  I 
know  there's  not  the  least  chance  of  my 
passing. 

Lucy:  (Chair  pulled  close  to  the  win- 
dow. Feet  upon  the  radiator,  and  box  of 
candy  in  her  lap) — Don't  be  so  discour- 
aged, Mary,  there  is  no  use  to  get  wor- 
ried and  excited  about  it.  I,  too,  have 
been  a  Freshman,  and  exams  are  not  so 
bad,  after  all. 

Mary — Not  to  you.  You're  not  a 
Freshman  this  year.  1  cut  dinner  last 
night  when  there  was  ice-cream;  and 
breakfast  this  morning  and  missed  that 
d-delightful   f-f-fish    roe!    (Tears) 

Lucy — Don't  cry.  You'll  pass.  It's 
nearly  nine-fifteen  and  your  exam  is  at 
that  time,  isn't  it? 


Mary — (Sniffing) — Yes,  and  it's  the 
last,  thank  Heaven!  (Gathers  up  pencils 
and  paper)  Oh,  if  1  ever  live  through 
this  horrible  week!  (Exit  with  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes) 

(Curtain) 


ACT  11 

Scene — Same. 

Time — 4:00  P.  M.  one  week  later. 

Lucy — (Alone  in  the  room.  Writing  at 
the  table.  She  speaks  to  herself).  The 
week  after  exams,  and  what  a  mess  I 
have  made  of  it!  Happily  I  didn't  get 
any  billets-doux,  but  1  really  must  get 
to  work,  if  I  dont " 

(She  is  interrupted  by  the  door  open- 
ing slowly.  Mary  enters.  Her  face  is 
white  and  drawn,  and  her  lips  are  blue. 
She  leans  heavily  against  the  wall  to  keep 
from  falling,  and  makes  a  few  inarticu- 
late  sounds,    but   cannot    speak.) 

Lucy — (Jumping  up)  What's  the 
matter,  Mary?  What  has  happened? 
Are  you  sick? 

Mary — (In  hoarse  whisper,  barely 
audible)  The  last  billets-doux  have  been 
sent  out,  and I've  passed! 

(She  falls  to  the  floor  in  a  faint) 
(Curtain) 

THE  END 
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Laughing  Gas 


This  billet-doux  did  break  her  heart 
And  she  has  left  this  college 
But  the  people  in  her  home  town 
Think  it's  poor  health,     not     lack     of 
knowledge. 


Miss- 


-was  sitting  in  the  orchard 


Louise  (at  Jeter's  door) — Eight 
o'clock,  eight  o'clock. 

Jeter  (sleepily) — Did  you?  Well  you 
had  better  go  to  the  Infirmary. 


"Ca"  to  "Socrates" — You  are  the  big- 
gest boob  in  this  room. 

Mr.  Preston — Girls  you  forget  I'm  in 
this  room. 


Allen — Say  did  you  ever  kiss  a  girl  in 
a  quiet  spot? 

Wilber — Yes  but  the  spot  was  quiet 
only  while  I  was  kissing  it. 


The  sofa  sagged  in  the  center 

The  shades  were  pulled  just  so 

The  family  had  retired 

The  parlor  light  wa^  low 

There  came  a  sound  from  the  sofa 

As  the  clock  was  striking  two 

And  the  co-ed  slammed  her  text-book 

With  a  thankful,  "Well,  Im  through." 


1  draw  the  line  at  kissing 
She  said  in  accents  fine 
But  he  was  a  football  player 
And  so  he  crossed  the  line. 


One     Freshman — "What     section     of 
French  are  you  in?" 
Second  Freshman — "I'm  in  T  " 


in  the  moonlight  with  a  romantic  young 
man. 

He — "How.  the  trees  are  moaning  and 
sighing  tonight!" 

She — "You  would  moan  and  sigh  too 
if  you  were  as  full  of  green  apples  as 
they  are."  .,     . 


One  Freshman — My  health  teacher 
told  me  to  do  some  setting  up  exercises 
every  day. 

Other  Freshman — Mine  did  too. 

One — Well,  are  you  doing  it? 

Other — Yes,  1  sat  up  straight  for  a 
whole  hour  today. 


The  Sophomores  saw  a  bunch  of  green 
They  thought  it  was  the  Freshie  class, 
But  when  the  patch  real  close  was  seen 
They  found  it  in  the  looking  glass. 


The  Freshmen  have  learned  the  fol- 
lowing deep  facts  since  arriving  at  the 
college: 

1.  That  raincoats,  rubbers  and  um- 
brellas are  necessary  articles  of  a  Fresh- 
man's wardrobe — especially  on  rainy 
days.  r 

2.  That  the  big  "radiator"  in  chapel 
is  used  for  music  not  heating. 

3.  That  the  "busy  bee"  is  lazy  com- 
pared with  the  college  girl. 

4.  That  the  "greenish,  brand  new 
feeling"  of  Freshmen  is  only  temporary 

5.  That  N.  C.  College!  is  the  "finest 
in  the  land." 


